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THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 


=o 
AnovT sixty yoars ago, two En- 


glishmen one day arrived at Calais in 
the Dever packet. They did not take 
up their quarters at the hotel of Mons. 
Dessein, on whom the author of the 
Sentimental Journey. bestowed such 
celebrity, but went to an obscure inn 
l.ept by a mah of the name of Du Long. 
They desired to have his best apart- 
ments, spent a great deal of money, 
relished thé’ produce of his wretched 
kitchen, and thought his adulterated 
wine perfectly genuine. From day to 
day Du Long supposed that they would 
continue their journey and proceed to 
the capital ; for that they had come 
merely to see Calais was an idea too 
absured to enter any body’s head. But 
so far from continuing their journey 
and proceeding to the capital, they did 
not even inspect what was worth see- 
ing at Calais; for except going out 
now and then to shoot snipes, they 
kept close at home, eating, drinking, 
and doing nothing. 

“ They may be spies,” thought the 
host, “ or runaways, or fools. No mat- 
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ter: what is thatto me? They pay 
honestly.” When he was sitting in 
an evening over a pint of wine with his 
neighbour and relation, the grocer, 
they used to rack their brains about 
the mysterious guests. “They are 
spies,” said the grocer; “one ofthem 
squints with his left eye.” 


“ A man may squint without being 
a spy,” rejoined the host ; * I should 
rather take them for runaways, for 
they read all my newspapers, probably 
for the sake of the advertisements.” 
His kiisman than assured him that 
all Englishmen spend at least atwelfth 
part of their lives in reading newspa- 
pers. The conclusionto which they 
generally came was, that as the said 
foreigners were apparently neither 
spies nor runaways,they could not pos- 
sibly be any thing else than fools. 
Here the matterrested. In this opin- 
ion Du Long was still more confirmed 
when at the end of a few wecks one of 
his guests, an elderly man, thus ad- 
dressed him :—** Landlord,” said he, 
«“ we like your house ; and if you will 
acquiesce in a certain whim, it is pro- 
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asleep again to be again awaked in 
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bable that we might continue for a long 
time to spend our money with you.” 

“ Your honours have only to give! 
your commands ; an inkeeper is by 
profession the slave of all the whims 
that throng to him from all the four 
quarters of the globe.” 

“ You have, to be sure,” continued 
the Englishman, “ had a prodigiously 
large beast painted on your sign ; 
but your house is only a fly among 
inns; it scarcely contains three toler- 
able rooms, and unfortunately all of 
them look into the street. We are 
fond of rest ; we want to sleep. Your 
watchman has a very loud voice, and 
the coaches roll the whole night long 
the street so as to make all the win- 
dows ratile. We wake every quarter 
of an hour to curse them, and fall 


another quarter of an hour. You must 
admit, my dear fellow, that this is 
enough to destroy our health and ex- 
haust our patience.” 

The host shrugged his shoulders. 
— How can it be helped ?” 

“ Very easily,” replied the stran- 
ger ; “ if you are not afraid of a little 
expence, in which we will go halves 
without requiring at our departure 
the smallest compensation.” 

Du Long, whose berren field had, 
since the arrival of the Englishmen, 
been daily fertilized with a shower of 
guineas, promised to do all that lay in 
his power to satisfy his worthy guests ; 
but he could not prevent the rattling 
of the coaches and bellowing of the 
watchman. 

“ Neither is it necessary,” answer- 
edthe stranger. “ Behind your house 
you have a little garden, though you 








are no lover of gardening ; for, except | 


a little parsley for your soups, I ob- 
serve nothing in it but nettles. The 
old garden-wall,too in spite of its thick- 
ness, is just ready to tumble. Sup- 
pose you were to make use of this 
space to run up a little building, a sort 
of pleasure-house, even ifit were to 
contain no more than acouple of rooms. 
It might be supported by the old wall, 
by which means a considerable partof 
the expence would be spared, and the 
wall itself would be propped up. As 
I just now mentioned, for the sake of 
a quiet lodging we would willingly 
defray one-half of the cost, and when 
we are gone the building will be yours. 
You will then have an additional couple 
of convenient rooms to let. Hf, on the 
other hand, you object to our proposal, 
we must leave you.’ 

The host, however, bad not the least 
objection, though he thought within 
himself :— My kinsman and I were 
right enough in concluding that these 
people were fools.” He immediately 
sent for a bricklayer: the place was 
examined, and the Englishmen de. 
scribed what they should like to have 
done. Joists and bricks were quickly 
brought; three light walls were quick- 
ly run up, the old garden wall formed 
the fourth, from which sloped a halt 
roof ; so that the whole looked more 
like a wood house than a habitation: 
but the strangers were satisfied, and 
Du Long laughed in his sleeve. 

Two months thus passed in mutual 
content; the golden spring flowed 
abundantly though the wine grew worse 
every day: the two Englishmen very 
seldom quitted their lodging, where 
they ate, drank, and read the newspae 
pers. The only thing that surprized 
the landlord of the Golden Elephant 
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was, that for the sake of nocturnal re- 
pose they had built a house for them- 
selves, and that now he very often 
perceived a light the whole night 
through their apartments. He once 
conjectured that they might be coin- 
ers ; but as all the money they spent 
passed through his hands, and their 
guineas, after the most careful exam- 
ination, were always found to be good, 
his kinsman and he had again no other 
alternative than to set them down for 
fools. 

One fine day in autumn he saw them 
go out with their guns slung over their 
shoulders. They told him that they 
were going to take the diversion of 
snip2-shooting, and took leave of him 
for three days. The three days pass- 
ed, and so did a fourth, but the stran- 
gers did not make their appearance. 
On the fifth,Du Long shook his head; 
on the sixth his kinsman began to 
shake his also; on the seventh this 
suspicious circumstance was commu- 
nicated to the police; and on the eighth 
the deserted habitation was broken 
open with all the formalities of jaw. 
On the table was found a billet, the 
contents of which were as follows :— 

“ Dear landlord,—If you have any 
acquaintance with history, you must 
know that the English were once,dur- 
ing a period of two hundred and ten 
years, in possession of Calais ; that 
they were at length driven out of it by 
the Duke of Guise, who treated them 
in the same manner as our Edward 
III. did the French, that is,drove them 
out of the town and seized all their 
effects. Not long since we were so 
fortunate as to discover in a chest full 
ofold parchments, deeds which proved 
that one of our ancestors formerly pos- 


sessed at Calais a large house, on the 
site of which three houses stand at 
present; yours is one of the three. 
When our ancestor was obliged to 
fice, he buried his gold and silver at 
the foot ef a thick wall which is still 
in existence. Among his papers we 
found one which afforded satisfactory 
information respecting the situation 
ofthe building. We immediately re- 
paired to Calais, and luckily found a 
public house on the spot so interest- 
ing to us; we took lodgings in it, exe 
amined every thing, and concerted 
measures to take possession of our 
lawful inheritance without exciting 
notice. In what manner we removed 
all obstacles is well known to you. 
The great hole and the empty iron 
chest which you will find under the 
wall in our chamber, are proofs that 
we have been successful. We make 
you a present of the chest, and advise 
you to fill up the hole, and to give 
yourself no farther concern about us ; 
all inquiries will be in vain, as the 
names we went by were only assumed. 
Farewell.” 


The landlord of the Golden Ele- 
phant stood stock still and with open 
mouth. His kinsman came ; both look- 
ed at the hole and then at the empty 
chest, and then at one another, and 
agreed that the strangers were not 
such fools as they had taken them for. 
———— 

CURTAIL YOUR DESIRES. . 

Man is only weak by the dispro- 
portion there is between what he can 
and what he is willing to do. The 
only way he has to increase his 
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strength is to retrench many of his de- 
sires, 
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MALE COQUETRY. 


= ee 
From the American Museum. 

Tuovucu every body must allow the 
character of a coquet tobe truly despi- 
cable evenamong women, yet when we 
find it in the other sex, there is some- 
thing in it so unmanly, that we feel a' 
detestation equal to our contempt, and | 
look upon the object to be as much an | 
enemy as he isa disgrace to society.’ 
To prove my assertion, however, give | 
me leave to relate a circumstance 
which lately happened in my own fa- 
mily, and which, if properly attended 
to, may be of real use to some of your 
fair readers. 

I have been above five years mar- 
ried to a most deserving woman, who, 
as she studies every thing to promote 
my happiness, obliges me to show a 
grateful sensibility for the establish- 
ment of hers; and even warms me 
with a continual wish of anticipating 
the most distant of her inclinations. 
About six months ago I took her 
youngest sister home, as I knew it 
would give her satisfaction ; intending 
to supply the loss of a father lately de- 
ceased, and to omit no opportunity 
advancing her fortune: my atfentio 
could not have been fixed on a wore 
deserving object: Harriet possesses 
every beiuty of person, and every vir- 
tue of mind, that can render her cither 
beloved or respected ; and is, in one 
word, an accompiished young woman ; 
and possesses a fortune by no means 
inconsiderabie. 

Among the number of people who 
visited at our house, the son of a very | 
eminent citizen frequently obliged us| 








ble man, his person remarkably gen- 
tee], and his countenance replete with 
sensibility ; as he sung with ease, and 
played well ona variety of instruments, 
he soon became a great favourite. 
This gentleman had not’ long com- 
menced an intimacy in my family, be- 
fore he showed a very visible attach- 
ment to Harriet, hung upon every 
thing she said, and approved of every 
thing she did; but at the same time 
seemed rather more ambitious to de- 
serve her esteem, than to solicit it. 
This I naturally attributed to bis mo- 
desty, and it still more confirmed me 
in the opinion which I entertained of 
his affection: had he treated her with 
the customary round of common-place 
gallantry, I should never have believed 
him serious: but when I saw him as- 
sume a continual appearance of the 
most settled veneration and esteem— 
when I saw him unremittingly studi- 
ous to catch the smallest opportunity 
of obliging, I was satisfied there was 
no affectation in the case, and convin- 
ced that every look was the spontane- 
ous effusion of his heart. 

The amiable Harriet, unacquainted 
with art, suspected none; and being 
ia ‘emer the most generous herself, 
naturally entertained a favourable opi- 
nion of every body else: Mr. Selby, 
in particular, possessed the highest 
place in her regard. The wioning 


_ sofiness of his manners, the uncommon 
| delicacy of his sentiments, and his pro- 


found respect for her, to say nothing 
of his personal attractions, all united 
to make an impression on her heart, 





and to inspire her with the tenderest 


| ermotions of what she thought a recip- 


with his company ; a circumstance |} rocal love. She made her sister het 


that pleased me. He was an agreea- 


confidant upon this occasion about a |. 
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week ago, and Maria very properly 
told the matter immediately to me. 
Finding Harriet’s repose seriously 
concerned, I determined to give Mr. 
Selby a fair opportunity of declaring 
himself the next evening, that there 
might be no possibility of a mistake in 
the case, and that my poor gir! might 
be certain she had a heart in exchange 
for her own. 


whilst he was lamenting that my wife 
and sister were not with us to partici- 
pate in the amusement, I said gaily, 
* Egad, Tom, I have a strange notion 
that Harriet has done your busincss ; 
you are eternally talking of her when 
she is absent, and as eternally languish- 
ing at her when she is by: how 
is all this? come, own, have I been 
right in my conjectures? and treat 
me with the confidence of a friend.” 
This question quite disconcerted him ; 
he blushed, stammered, and, with a 
good deal of pressing, at last drawled 
out, “ that Miss Harriet, to be sure, 
was a most deserving young lady ; 
and that, were he inclined to alter his 


’ condition, there was not 2 woman in 


the world he would be so proud of hav- 
ing for a wife. But though he was 
extremely sensible of her merit, he 


had never considered her in any light i 


but that of a friend, and was tothe last 
degree concerned, if any little assidui- 
ties, the natural result of his esteem, 
had once been misinterpreted, and 
placed toa different account.” 

The whole affair was now out; the 
man’s character was immediately be- 
fore me: and though I could have sa- 
crificed him on the spot for the m:can- 
ness and barbarity of his conduct, yet 


j 





With this view, I en- : 
gaged him on a tete-a-tete party ; and | 





consequence, 





not indulge him with a triumph over 
Harriet, by letting him see I consider- 
ed his late declaration as a matter ofany 
I therefore assumed a 
gaicty which was quite a stanger to my 
heart, and replied, “ I am excessively 
glad, Tom, to hear you talk in this man- 
ner: faith, I was afraid all had been 
over with you; and my friendship for 
you was the only reason of my inquiry ; 
as I shrewdly suspectthe young bag- 
gage has already made a disposal of her 
inclinations,’ After passing a joyless 
evening, we parted, quite sick of one 
another’s company, and pretty confi- 
dently determined to have no inter- 
course for the future. 

I went to Maria, told her how things 
had turned out, and desired her to 
break them with all the delicacy she 
was mistress of, to her unfortunate 
sister. She did so; but the shock is 
likely to prove fatal Harriet has 
ever since kept her bed, and for the 
three last days has been quite deliri- 
ous; she raves continually on the vil- 
lain who has murdered her peace of 
mind, and my ever engaging Maria 
sits rivetted to the bed side, as con- 
tinually drenched in tears. In spite 
of all my endeavours to keep the mat- 
ter private, the tattling of nurses and 
servants has made it but too public, 
and denied us eyen the happiness of 
being secretly miserable. The mo- 
ment I beard it talked of, I called up- 
on Mr. Selby and demanded satisfac- 
tion: but could I expect a man to be 
brave, who was capable of acting such 
a part as his, to a woman of honesty 
and virtue? No, sir; he called his 
servants about me in his own house ; 
and after my departure, went and 


I bridled my resentment, and would } swore the peace before a magistrate: 
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This is the only method which I have 
now left to punish him, and the only 
one also of exhorting parents and 
guardians to require an instant ex- 
planation from any man who seems 
remarkably assiduous about a young 
lady, and yet declines to make a posi- 
tive declaration of his sentiments. 
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THE BRIEF REMARKER. 


PROPER AND IMPROPER. 


Tue love of propricty, along with 
an accurate perception of the differ- 
ence between the frofier and the im- 
frroper, is an estimable quality in hu- 
man beings ; for though it is not vir- 
tue in its best and highest sense, itis 
virtue’s shield andornament. ‘To wo-| 
man in particular, itis a pledge of 
honour and a diadem of beauty. 

There are women who, without any 
extraordinary strength of intellect or 
advantages of education, discover a 
sort of intuitive or instinctive percep- 
tion of propriety, on all occasions and 





under all circumstances—far surpass- 
_ing, in that particular, mest men of 
even talents and learning. Solomon, | 
with a single stroke of his pencil, has| 
given us the portraiture of sucha wo-. 
man. She ofiencth her mouth with wis- 
dom ; and in her tougue is the law of 
kindness. Here are blended two char- 
acteristic traits, of which neither would | 
show well by itself. Discretion un: 
accompanied with kindness—mere sel-_ 
fish cold-hearted discretion, whether 
found in man or woman, has very little 
claim to commendation. She is a 
woman but in name, that has no heart 
in her bosom. On the other hand, 
kindness is surely liable to error, and 
eyen to fatal error, when it lacks the 








guidance ofdiscretion. Whereas the» 
union of these two qualitics, crowned 

withal, with that essential requisite, 
the fear of the Lord,—renders female 

character alike respectableand lovely. 

A woman of this description, though 

destitute of the advantages of beauty, 

or youth, or wealth, or wit, is an orna- 

ment to the human family ; while to 
her own family she is one of the first 

of blessings. 


The laws of propricty not only com- 
prizeall the laws of morality—for noth- 
ing that is immoral can be proper— 
but they reach to a vast variety of 
things that in themselves are indiffer- 
ent :—their propriety or impropriety 
depending on time, place, age, circum- 
stances,and contingencies or cases with- 
out name or number. Far ftom at- 
tempting to explore this boundless 
field, I shall scarcely more than men- 
tion two articles culled from it. 


First, what may be quite proper 
for some persons, may be very impro- 
per for others. For instance, it is pro- 
per for the rich, if they chuse it, to 


|| make the appearance of riches in their 


buildings, in their furniture, in the 
elegance of their table, in the supe-~ 
rior quality of their apparel, or in any 
lawful way else which their circum- 
stances can well afford. Ifa rich man 
make him great works—if he build 
him costly houses—if he plant him 
fine gardens furnished with pools of 
water, “ to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees,”—or if he 
array his household in splendid appar- 
e] ;—there is no impropriety in all 
this, provided the clear income of his 
estate be fully sufficient to defray these 
expenses, over and above what is due 
to the culls of charity. It is much bet- 
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ter than to let his gold and silver lie 
and rust in moth-eaten bags; for, by 
giving employ, to so many artists and 
labourers, he encourages and rewards 
industry, and makes himself the prop 
and support of the industrious poor 
about him. 


But—mark the difference—when a 
man that is not rich, affects the man- 


ner of the rich, the impropriety of his’ 


conduct is manifest to all but himself; 
and he is only laughed at for his pains. 
Would that this were an uncommon 
instance ! It is not so. There are 
thousands of families of this sort; 
families that are pawning the first and 
essential necessaries of life, and sink- 
ing themselves into debt and pitiless 
poverty, and afl from an itch for mere 
show. What a mass of wretchedness 
and misery might be prevented by a 
timely care of this single folly! No 
kind of fascination is more generally 
prevalent, and there is scarcely any 
that draws after it more ruinous con- 
sequences. 


Secondly, the other of the two points 
that I proposed to notice, is, that cer- 
tain things which are proper at one 
time of life, are improper at another. 
In a qualified, sense, “ to every thing 
there is a season.” Childhood is the 
. season for childish things, which, in 
the succeeding periods of life, must 
be put away. Youth, also, is the sea- 
son for certain things that peculiarly 
belong to that age. It is the spring- 
time of life ; and there is in it a cer- 
tain indescribable hilarity of look, air 
and manner, that exactly befits it, but 
which ill suits the season of old age. 
A boyish old man, or a girlish old wo- 
™an, is as unnatural a phenomenon, as 











the flowers of May in the month of 


December. 
Few things are more difficult than 


to grow old with a good grace: and © 


perhaps the burden of the difficuity 
lies, with a disproportioned weight, 
upon the female part of our species. 
Tothe vainer and more superficial sort 
it is bitter as death to lose the youth- 
ful bloom for which only they had been 
admired, and for which they had ad- 
mired themselves yet more. And 
hence we see so many matrons affect- 
ing, in dress and manner, the frivolity 
of girlish years—in spite af obstruc- 


tive wrinkles and silvery locks. 
—Conn, Cour.nt, 
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THE HERO AND THE 
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SAGE. 





A warrior, who had been the suc- 
cessful commander ofarmies, on boast- 
ing of the thousands he had slain in 
the field, or cut off by stratagem,rous- 
ed the indignant but humane feelings 
ofa sage, who, unawed by military 
prowess, thus rebuked the insolence 
of his triumph. 

“ You seem to exult, Sir, in the de- 
struction of your kind, and to recapi- 
tulate with satisfaction the numbers 
you have deprived of life, or rendered 
miserable. As a man, I blush for you 
—as a philosopher, I despise you—as 
a christian, I pity you.” 

The hero reddened with wrath—he 
frowned contempt ; but he didnot yet 
open his lips. 

“Tam patriot enough,” continued 


the sage, “ to wish well to the arms 
of my country. I honour those valiant 


sons who support her glory and inde- 
pendence, and who risque their life in 
her defence ; but however meritorious 
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this may be, in a just cause, the truly | 


brave will lament the cruel necessity 
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they are under of sacrificing their fel- 
low-men ; and the generous will rather 
commisserate than triumph. 

«I never read of a battle, of the de- 
struction of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, but I involuntarily enter into 
calculations on the extent of misery 
that ensues. The victims of the sword 
are, perhaps, least the objects of pity ; 
they have fallen by an honourabie and 
an instant death,and are removed from 
the consciousness of the woes they 
have left behind. I extend my views 
to their surviving relatives and friends. 
1 bewail the lacerated ties of nature 
—I sympathize with the widow and 
the orphan—ty heart bleeds for pa- 
ternal agonies. I depict the warm 
vows ofa genuine affection for ever 
lost ; the silent threb of exquisite an- 
guish ; the tear which perhaps is for- 
bid to low—and from such a conitem- 
plation I turn away with a sensibility 
that represses cxuitation for victory, 
however brilliant, and for success how- 
cver complete.” 

The warrior clapped his hand on his 
sword—-he looked indignation,but still 
was mute. | 

The sage went on: “TJ almost for- 
get the name of encmy, when I reflect 
on the misery of man. The malignant 
passions that excite hostilities between 
nations or individuals seldom reiurn 
on the aggressors’ heads. Were this 
the case, moral justice would be satis- 
ffed, and reason would haye less to 
censure or lament.—But when the 
innocent suffer for the guilty, who can 
refiect without concern, or withhold 
commisseration, though fell necessity 
may sanction the devestations of war?” 


“ Do you mean to insult me, Sir?” 
sternly demanded the hero. This 





‘forms gyrations 
|| Should two objects at once arrest its 





canting hypocritical affectation of sen- 
timent I will not brook. But you are 
too insignificant for my resentment.” 
“ I confess my insignificance,” re- 
joined the sage: “ my actions have 
never been blazoned in gazettes; yet 
I have neither been idle or uselessly 
employed. As far as my abilities would 
allow, I have endeavoured to make 
mankind wiser and better. IfI have 
failed to increase the stock of human 
happiness, my heart docs not accuse 
me of diminishing its supplics. Few 
have an opportunity of doing much 
good ; but the mostinsignificant and 
contemptible are qualified todo harm.” 
Here the hero and the sage parted. 
Neither was able to convince the 
other of the importance of his services. 
The former ordered his coach, and was 
gazed at with admiration by the un- 
thiaking meb ; the latter retired to his 
gurret, and was forgotten. 
i __ 
THE ALARM-BIRD. 


Near the Copner Mine River, which 
falls into Hudson's Bay, lives a tribe 
of Indians, who traverse the immense 
und dreary solitudes that. surround 
them, in pursuit of deer or Other game 
from which they derive their only sub- 
sistence. The animals,however,taught 
by experience to shun the haunts of 
men, and instinctively led to conceal 
themselves in the most sequestered 
spots, would with difficulty be discov- 
ered, were it not for one of the winged 
tribe, of the owl genus, called the 
Alarm-Bird. 

No sooner does this birc descry 
man or beast, than it directs its flight 
toward them, and hovering over them, 
round their head. 
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uttention, it flies from the one to the 
other, alternately, with « loud screame 
ing, resembling the crying of a child; 
and in this manner it will fellow tra- 
vellers, or attend a herd of deer, for 
the space of a day toyether. 

By means of this guide, whose qua- 
lities so well correspond withits name, 
the Copper ladians are apprised of the 
approach of strangers, or directed to 
the herds of deer and musk-oxen, 
which otherwise they would frequent- 
ly miss. Is it to be wondercd at then 
they hold the Alarm-Bird inthe high- 
est veneration? It seems, indeed, to 
have been intended by Providence for 
the solace and friend of the miserabic 
inhabitants of;those wild and sterile re- 
gions ; and will furnish a new evi- 
dence of that superintending care which 
watches over all. , 

The Cuculus Indicator, so celebrat- 


ed in the warmer climates, for detect- | 


ing the treasures of the bees, in the 
deep recesses of the woods, within the 
hollow trunks of irces, has, or ma wy be 
thought to have, a view and an object 
in its services, It feels the want of 
human assistance, to enable it to enjoy 
the fruits of its discoveries, and, there- 
fore, i instinctively calls fo 
of being recompensed wi 
the honey, which; we ar Ic Na- 
tives readily allow it; but larm- 
Bird appears perfectly disinterested 
in its labours; it answers no purpose 
of its own, and, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as one of the bounties of Hea- 
ven to a people and a country almost 
shut out froma participation of the 
common blessings of life. Ii confers 
bencfits without the prospect of a re- 
ward ; and for this reason, is entitled 
to the highest regard. 
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‘To contemplate the various animals 
that are dispersed over the globe, and 
the various blessings and disadvanta- 
wes of different climates, will naturat- 
ly lead us to the Source and Dispen- 
ecr of all: and though some parts of 
the works of creation are more con- 
spicuousty peneficial, and cannot cs- 
cape the most common observcr, yet 
we may from analogy and reason con- 
ceive, that nothing was made in vain. 


Se ROTTS STELIOS 


CHILO THE PHILOSOPHER, 


Chilo used to say, that there were 
three things difficult: to kcep a se- 
cret, to bear injuries, and to make a 
good use of time. He observed that 
u man ought never to threaten; for 
this isa female weakness. ‘That the 
greatest mark of wisdom was to ree 
strain the tongue, especially at a feast. 
—Tiiut one ought never to speak ily 
of any person ; otherwise he would be 
perpetually exposed to the danger of 
raising up enemies against himscelf,and 
of hearing things by no means agreca- 
ble to him. That a man ought to vis- 
it his friends when in disgrace, rather 
than when in favour.—That it was bet- 
ter to loose, than to acquire ill-gotten 
gain.—That we ovght never to flatter 
a man in his adversity. That a man 
of courage ought always to be mild; 
and endeavour to procure respect, ra- 
ther than fear. He held, that the best 
policy in a state, is to teach the citizens 
how to manage their own families with 
propriety. That aman ought to mar- 
ry a plain unaffected woman, and not 
to ruin himself by the celebration of 
his nuptials. That gold and silver 
were tried by atouch-stone; butthatit 
was by means of gold and silver that 
the hearts of men were tried—That 
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we ought to use every thing with mo- 
deration, lest we should be too sensi- 
bly effected with the loss of them. 
* Love and hatred,’ said he,‘ do not 
last forever: love, as if you were one 
day to hate; and never hate but as if 
you were one day to love.’ 


VARIETY. 


ASIATIC GAMBLING. 


Goldsmith, in his “ Citizen of the 
World,” gives the following facetious 
instance of female Gambling, in Asia : 
—‘** First her money went; then her 
trinkets; her clothes followed picce 
by piece, soon after; when she had 
thus played herself quite naked, being 
a woman of sfirit, and willing to re- 
serve Acr own, she staked her teeth: 
Fortune was against her even here,and 
hér tecth followed her clothes; atlast 
she played for her left eye, and oh 
hard fate, this too she lost ; however, 
she had the consolation of biting the 
sharper ; for he never perceived that 
it was made of glass till it became his 
own.” 
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ON THE MUTIBILITY OF HUMAN 
AFFAIRS. ' 
Foote being at dinner in a mixed 
company soon after the bankruptcy of 
one friend and the death of another, the 
conversation naturally turned on the 
mutabillity of the world. «Can you ac 
count for this?” said S tt, a master. 
builder, who happened to sit next to 
Foote. * Why, not very clearly,” said 
the other: “except we could suppose 
the world was built by contract.” 








ON A HYPOCRITE. 


A person of rather doubtful integ- 
rity was bragging to Foote, “ that 
however other people might act, he 
had the satisfaction to feel that his heart 
always lay at his tongue’s end.” “ J al- 
ways thought so,” saidthe other; “ as 
I never knew it lie in the righ? place,” 





| coach. 




















An honest jack tar would be coach- 
ed upto town from Deptford, but 
tho’tita very unbecoming thing in him, 
who had just been paid off, and had 
plenty of money, not to have a whole 
coach to himself; of course took al! 
the seats, seating himself at the same 
time upon the top. The coach was 
about to set off, when a gentleman ap- 
peared, who was holding an alterca- 
tion with the coachman, about the ab- 
surdity of his insisting that the seats 
were all taken, and not a person in the 
Jack, overhearing high words 
thought as he had paid full freight, he 
had a right to interfere, enquired what 
wus the matter ? when being told that 
the gentleman was much disappointed 
at not getting a seat, he replied, You 


| lubber, stow him away in the hold ; 


but I'll be —— if he comes upon 
deck !” 

Plato was asked, when he thought 
all the people of the world would be 
happy. He replied, “ Either when wise 
men are kings, or when kings are wise 
men.” 





Plutarch’s advice to the unfortunate 
is very ingenious, and ought to be 


_conslatory. “ Consider,” says the phi- 


losopher, “ you equal the happiest men 
in one half of your life at least; that 
half, I mean, which you spend in sleep.” 

A dancer said to a Spartan, “ You 
cannot o long on one leg as I 
can.” ps noty® said the Spar- 
tan ; goose can.” 











A PICTURE OF THE TIMES. 


“Sitting once in my library,” said 


Mr. Harris, “ with a friend, a worthy 


| but melancholy man, I read him, out 


of a book, the following passage: ¢ In 
our time it may be spoken more truly 
than of old, that virtue is gone, the 
church is under foot, the clergy is in 
error, the devil reigneth. My friend 
interrupted me with a sigh, and said, 
‘ Alas, bow true, how just a picture of 
the times!’ | asked him of what times. 
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or what times?” rejoined he with ( 
- emotion; ‘can you suppose any other 


but the present—were any beforcever 
so corrupt, so bad?’ ‘Forgive me,’ 
said I, ‘for stopping you; ‘ the times 
1 am reading of are older than you ima- 


4. gine; the sentiment was delivered 


about four hundred years ago; its au- 
thor sir John Mandeville, who died in 


Some persons were t@#king of Edge- 
worth’s Essay on ‘Irish Bulls,’ and 
highly commended her for her in- 
genious vindication of her countrymen. 
One of the party observed, * that 
among the natives of almost all coun- 
tries, may be found instances of that 
ludicrous confusion of thoughts, that 
precipitate expression of incongrous 
ideas, which constitutes a bull:” and 
he added, that “ Paddy the Irishman 
has a number of blunders attributed to 
him, of which he is in fact not the 
breeder; at the same time, he must 
allow he has no Small stock of his own 
to answer for.” 

A scholar wanting to swim, was 
nearly drowned in the attempt. Upon 
which he vowed he would never touch 


the water till he had been taught te 





A person endeavouring to prove to 
Dr. Johnson, that an atheist may be a 
man ofa good moral character. “ Sir” 
said the doctor, ‘* when a man rejects 
his allegiance to his great Creator,what 
has heto restrain him from the per- 
petration of crimes? If an athiest was 
to drink tea with me, I should look 
very carefully after my spoous.” 





Anprea MARTENETI, acciebrated 
artist, painted by order of pope Inno- 
cent VII. the four Cardinal Virtues, 
with their opposite Vices. The pope 
not rewarding him as he expected, he 
said, “ Holy Father, shall I paint one 
more vice, 
“ Yes,” answered the pope, “ if you 
add another yirtue, which is Patience.’, 





called JIngratitude ?” | 





Lord Chatham askgd Dr. Henneker 
for a description of wit. « My lord,” 
said he, “ wit is like what a pension 
would be, if given by your lordship to 
your humble servant——a good thing 
well applied.” 

sa 

A divine willing to play more with 
words, than to be serious in the ex- 
pounding of his text, spake thus in 
some part of his sermon: This Di- 
al shews we must die all; yet not- 
withstanding, all houses are turned 
into ale-houses ; our cares are turned 
into cates ; our paradise, is a fair of 
dise ; our marriage, into a merry 
age ; our matrimony, into a matier 
of money ; our divines, inta dry vines. 
It was not so in the days of Noah, 4h 
no |” 


—e it 
EPIGRAM, ON TOM PAINE. 


Tommy Paine wrote a book, to prove that 
the bible 

Was an old woman’s dream, of fancies most 
idle ; 

That Solomon’s Proverbs were made by low 
livers ; 

That prophets were fellows who sung semi- 
quavers ; 

That religion and morals were nought but 2 

a jest, 

And the devil in torment, a tale of the priest- 

Though Belzebub’s absence frem hell Pil 
maintain, 

Yet we all must allew that the Devil’s in 
PAINE, 


—_—__—_-_ 
DIFFERENCE OF TASTES. 


Talk what you will of taste, my friend» 
you'll find 

Two of a face as soon as of a mind. 

Why, of two brothers, rich and restless one, 

Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from sun 
to sun; 

The other slights, for women, sports and 
whines 

All Townshend‘s turnips, and all Grosve- 
nor‘s mines. ; 
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Seat of he Muses. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


° ON a : ¥ 
[The first piemr: of a young poet } 


As late I rose at early morn, 
The dew still sparkling on the green, 
With lightsome heart I seiz’d my gun 
And wander’d forth to view the scene. 


While thus IT stray’d o’er hill and dale, 
The varied gongs my fancy cheer’d, 
Till, through the leaves, the little crew, 

The victims of my sport appear’d. 


Ah! hapless ‘bird! Ah ! cruel sport ! 
A little inne cent was slain ; 

From the ligiet bow it perch’d upon, 
It feil in anguish on the plain. 


But yestermarn thy lively notes 

Along thy green retreat were sped, 
‘To-day thy voice is heard no more, 

For thou art number’d with the dead. 


My heart would palpitate with joy 
To give thee to thy mate again : 

O could I briug thee back to life, 
Restore thec to thy native glen ! 


But though it is an easy thing 
In sport to take thy life away, 
Not all the powers of man combin’d 
Can re-conduct thee back to dayi 


Not though all arts and men engag’d—- 
Not though the world its riches spread : 
Not if a nation’s blood were shed, 
And earth itself a desert made. 


if then so impotent is man, 

Should we not pause cre we deprive 
An insect of its transient time, 

And spare the life we can’t revive: 


Then would all strife and tumult cease, 
Then would all war and slaughter end ; 

Nations would join their hands in peace, 
And every foe become a friend. s. 





= 


| For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


TO ADELAIDE. 
Coy stranger, may inferior lays 
Presume to ask why silent thine? 
Or why thy harp, so lately gay, 
Has ceas’d to deck the car of time? 


Full many a minstrel woos the muse, 
And secks her dear delightful shades, 
Yet none returns with lays so bright, 
Or soothes my @ar like Adelaide’s. 


Her sentiments, refin’d and chast e, 
Tells of no soul with sorrows dim, 

But flights of fancy, bold and warm, 
Bespexks her spirit calm within, 


Oh come then Adelaide, once more, 
Touch the soft sounding harp we love, 
Bend o’er its strings and give to view 
The notes cach listener must approve, 
= EDWIN, 
—— 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE SEGAR. 


Vuitz wiser heads who rule the state, 
, With news or politics elate, 
Determine peace or War ; 
I will within myself retire, 
And banish every vain desire, 
While smoking my segar. 








| Absorb’d in thought, I sit and scan 

The transitory state of man ; 

And wisely do compare 

| Ilis present state on earth below, 

Compos’d of toil, and pain, and wo, 
To that of a Segar. 


We to the end the fire apply, 

The smoke ascending mounts on high, 
And spreads itself in air; 

So man to dissolution hies, 

His spirit, rising, seeks the skies, 
As smoke ofa Segar. 


The gnawing fire in secret burns, 
The grosser part to ashes turns ; 





\ “ Let dust to dust repair.” 
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So man returns to earth again, | 
Reliev’d from toil, and care, and pain, 
Like a consum’d Segar. 
AMATOR POETICA. 
—f— 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE WISH. 


Br mine the wish to live unknown, 
Except the dearest few I'd own; 
Retir’d from ail the pompous strife 
Where frantic joys claim half this life, 
Beside a stream whose heaving way 
Would gently urge its lightsome sway, 
And murmuring, still would charm the ear, 
With its mild notes so wildly clear. 
The mountain oak should there be plac’d, 
And by the weeping willow grac’d, 
With shrubs entwin’d of lovelier hue, 
That at each morn should kiss the dew; 
And when returning eve drew near, 
Should catch fair Nature’s snowy tear. 
A cabin scarce one story high, 
To close me from the wintry sky, 
Where rescu‘d from the storms that pour 
Their evening howl in winter’s hour; 
Around the blaze whose kindly heat, 
Vd nightly with my inmates greet ; 
Peaceful I’d cast my wholesome meal, 
And weary, thoughtless would I steal 
To the low couch of fond repose, 
Whilst Morpheus would my eyelids close : 
And when Aurora first doth peep, 
And leaves her coral bed of sleep, 
Bidding all nature “ muteless gaze,” 
And asks the matin vocal lays ; 
I’d gladly to my work repair, 
Casting all thoughts of pleasure there, 
(To be concluded next week.) 
s+ 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES, 
On a bird’s singing, very pathetically, near 
the spot where Lavinia frequently used to 
resort towards the approach of evening. 
*T was eve; the pensile orb had just set, 
As Lavinia sat under her bower, 
She heard a bird’s thrilling so sweet, 


That it calm’d her with rapture’s sweet 


Alas! little fair, why breatlie you so sweet, 
Your notes are enchantin;s to me, 
Are you pleas’d that by chance we did 
meet, 
That you sing to a stranger so free ? 


O, could I but spend my whole days, 

Near the warblings that spring from thy 
throat, 

I'd cast off, what griefo’er me sways, 


And resign’d be content with my lot. 
LAVINIA. 


eee 


OLD ALBIN HAS CARRIED THE LAUREL 
AWAY. 


Written after the battle of Waterloo. 
By J. Dunlop, Esq. 


Tue morning shone bright on the streams of 


the Sambre, 
Smooth flowing the current, and limpid 


the wave, 
But night, with a torrent as dark as Decem- 


ber, 
All deluged its bank’s with the blood of the 
Brave. 


Rest, rest to the spirits of Warriors departed, 

The sport of Ambition, the victims of 
Fame, 

And peace to the friends they have left bro- 
ken hearted, 

Deploring the fate that annobles their name. 


For though the fond heart may exult in their 


glory, 
The Tear of Affection snust flow for their 
fall, 
And the Brave who survive to recount their 
sad story, 
Shall envy the Honow'’s that cover their. 


} pall, 


Then “reise the lament” for the dread deso- 
lation, ; 
The blood-streaming h:yvoc of Waterloo’s 
day, . 
But pride may indulge int bis high exultation, 








power. 
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Qid Albin has carried t be Laurel away. 
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NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1815. 
Intelligence, 





The United States frigate Guer- 
ricre commodore Decatur, arrived 
here on Sunday last from the Mediter- 
ranean, accompanied by the brig En- 
terprize. They left Gibraltar on the 
7th of October, in company with the 
squadron under the command of com- 
modore Bainbridge, consisting of the 
Independence 74; frigates Macedonian 
and Congress; brigs Chippewa, Sa- 
ranac, Boxer, Fire-Fly, Spark, and 
Fiambeaux ; and schrs. Torch, Spit- 
fire, andjLynx; who have all arrived at 
Newport. 


The frigates United States and Con- 
stellation, with the sloops of war On- 
tario and Erie, were to remain in the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of 
giving protection to our commerce in 
those seas, 


The following, from the officers, has 
been published us some of the princi- 
pal articles of the Treaty—The Dey 
agrees to restore the American priso- 
ners in his possession without ransom 
—to pay 10,000 dollars for the brig 
Edwin and her cargo, of Salem, cap- 
tain Smith, which he had captured 
three years since—to restore a cargo 
of cotton which he had confiscated, 
belonging to the Hon. Wm. Gray, of 
Boston—to allow the Americans to 
send into their ports, and dispose of 
them, any priZes which they should 
capture from any power which the 
U. States should in future be at war 
with; and they further agree, that in 
case any powe. should be at war with 
the United States, that power shall 
only have liberty to send in their prizes 
for supplies, and to remain only 24 
hours to proctire them, and not upon 
any consideration to have permission 
to dispose of the vessels or cargoes 
—the Dey further agrees, that in Case 
an’ American «:itizen should be taken 
under the flag of any other nation with 
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whom they may be at war, he shall 
immediately liberated and given up to 
the consul—in case of the shipwreck 
of an American vessel, the captain 
shall have permission to land his cars 
go without paying any duties, and | 
remain there until he has an opportu. 
nity of re-shipping it; or the cargo may 
be disposed of upon paying the cus. 
tomary duties. No presents or tributep 93 
are in future, to be paid by the Unie 
ted Siates to the Dey. ae 

The frigate and brig captured by com-_ 
modore Decatur, was not restored by 
virtue of any article of the treaty, bat 7 
given up by commodore Decatur as — 
a present, and at the earnest entreaties — 
of the Dey, who represented the dans “9 
ger he was exposed to from his sub» 9 * 
jects, in consequence of his having “9 - 
signed a treaty with such favourable “9 
terms tothe United States, particular. 
ly the restoring of captain Smith and” 
crew, without ransom, and paying 
10,000 dollars for his vessel and cargo; 
a condition, which the Dey said, they — 
had never before submitted to, in the 
case of any Christian nation whatever. — 
The brig was, however, detained at — 
Carthagena by the Spaniards, on the — 
ground that she was captured within 
their territory, they being then at war 
with Algiers. 


The treaty with Algiers was signed 
on the 4th of July, and on the 6th, the 
brig Epervier, Captain Shubrick, was 
despatched to the U. States with a co- 
py of the treaty; her not having yet 
arrived, scarcely a doutt remains but 
that she must have foundered in the - 
severe gales of August last. 

The American squadron proceeded 
from Algiers to Tunis ; Commodore 
Decatur having learnt that the Bey had 
permitted an English frigate, during 
our war with Great Britain, to come 
in and take from the harbour of Tu- 
nis, two prizes that had been sent in 
there by the privateer Abzellino, of 
Boston. The Commodore demanded 
that the Bey should:pay 40,000 dollars 
for the two prizes which had been 
given UP; the Bey, after deliberating 
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to he American consul, as a restitu- 
_ tion to the owners of the privateer, for 
‘the two vessels. | 
'.. From Tunis the squadron proceed- 
__ + ed to Tripoli, where Commodore De- 
© catur learnt that a prize vessel had al- 
- so been permitted to be taken out of 
«their harbour by a British sloop of war, 
and that the American Consul had 
s- § been compelled to take down his flag. 
ya © On the arrival of the squadron @ff the 
id ~ town, Commodore Decatur sent in and 
| demanded that the Bey should pay the 
iM sum of 30,000 dollars to the owners 
' of the privateer, for the vess i which 
had been given up. The Bey refused, 


at . 

tx and assembled a great number of his 
es & ‘troops from the country to defend the 
n- §  -batteries, andthreatened to declare war 


ae ly against the United States; 
__ but finding that the American squad- 

ron were prepared to chastise him, he 
then requested an abatement of the 
gm demanded, for“he said he had not 
8 much money ; and upon the Ameri- 

can Consul’s informing Commodore 


28,000 dollars, the Commodore agreed 
to receive that sum, provided the Ba- | 
shaw would deliver up to him ten 
christian slaves, among whom was one 


~ ~~ who had been particularly attentive | 
»ou to the officers of the Philadelphia fri- 
gate while in Tripoli; and also, that 
d as the American consul had been com- 
i Pelled to take down his flag, he should 
m now re-hoist it under a salute of 21 
guns from the Bashaw’s castle. The 
¢ ubove terms were readily complied | 
. with by the Bashaw. 
x —9 55 Co 


*,° We have to apologize to our patrons 
for not giving, this week, the concluding 
part of the story of “Louisa ;” a part ctf 
the copy having been unavoidably mislaid. 
—— 


Nuptial. 


MARRIED, 


_By the Rev. Dr. Clark, Mr. David Kircal- 
die, aged 75, to Miss Mary Douthet, aged 25, 
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time, agreed to pay the money At St. John’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. Ber- 


rian, Mr. Samuci Wiggins, of this city, to 
Miss Cornelia Bartow, of West-Chester. 

By the Rev. Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Thomas 
Coles, to Miss Catherine Field, both of this 
city. 

by the Rey. Mr. Brady, Mr. Jacob Hunter 
to Miss Charlotte Laky, daughter of the late 
William Laky, Esq. all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Williams, capt. George 
Russell to Mrs. Mary Logan, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Revo O. 
Hance, merchant, to Miss Mary Augusta 
Ming, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Milledoler, Mr. James 
B. Mower, to Miss Mary Kip, both ofthis 
city. 
LEE 


Obituary. 








‘The City-Inspector Reports the death of 59. 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
omSaturday the 11th of November, 1815— 
of the following Diseases : 


Apoplexy 1, asthma 1, catarrh 2, child- 
bed 1, cholera morbus 1, cold 3, consumption 
| 11, convulsions 2, dropsy 2, dropsy in the 
chest 1, dropsy in the head 3, fever bilious 





~ Decatur that he should be satisfied with | 





both of this city, 
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1, fever typhus 4, flux infantile 1, gout 1, 
| hives 1, influenza 3, insanity 1, lumbar ab- 
scess 1, mortification 1, nervous disease 2, 
| old age 5, schirrus of the liver 1, small-pox 
| 2! sprue 1, syphilis 1, tebes mesenterica 1, 


| teething 1, unknown 1, whooping cough 2, 


worms 1—Total, 59. 


DIED, 
Mrs. Harriet Hidden, wife of Mr. Enoch 
Hilden. 

Mrs. Margaret Benton, wife of Mr. Jacob 
Benton. 

Mrs. Agnes Ogilvie, aged 52. 

Mrs. Millisent Evans, wife of Mr. James 
Evans, 

Mr. Mathew Gemmel, a native of Scotland 
in the 68th year of his age. 

Mr. Charles Gregg, aged 37. 

Mr. Adrian Banckey, aged 46. 

Mrs. Fanny Rose, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Rese. 

At sea, on his passage from Bristol te 
New-York, Mr. Thomas Harvey, late mer- 
chant of this city. . 

Oa his passage from St. Petersburg, wil. 
liam U. Bowne, son of Robert Bowne, aged 
22 years. : 

In the Mediterranean, by a fall from 
of the tops of the U. S. brig. Spark, taidehin. 
man William Fish, son of Whitehead Fish 
Esq. of this city. r 

In Kentucky, General Richard ™. 
formerly of this city. a. Sine, 
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THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND TILE 


/ LONDON QUAKERS. ’ 


When Alexander and the king of 
Prussia were in London, the Friends 
agreed to address them. “ Stephen }, 
Greelet’s mind having been exercised 
on their account,” he was appointed 
one of the committee to present the 
addresses. The emperor was all suav- 
ity, condescension and goodness—ask- 
ed, were all their meetings like the onc 
he had attended? Yea. He liked this 
extremely well, for he himself prayed 
every day te God, but not with formal 
prayers. He was-told on inquiry that 
Quakers in England (who he justly 
thought would be excellent justices 
of the peace (were excluded from of- 
fice, &c.; whereupon the emperor ob- 
served, they were at that rate exempt- 
ed from many cares. “ With regard 
to women’s preaching, he believed in 
the declaration of thé prophet that the 
divine spirit was poured forth on fe- 
males as well as males.” The empe- 


ror declared that he also had found | 


the “ spiritual” road, on which he tra- 
velled quietly along through every dif- 
ficulty, trial and perplexity. 

« Stephen (continues the letier from 
a Friend, just published) then feeling 
his mind drawn forth in good love, ad 
dressed him in a few words; upon 
which the emperor, taking one of Ste- 
phen’s hands in beth of his, replied 
with tears, “ your words are a sweet 
cordial to my spirit, and will long re- 
main engraven upon my heart.” He 
fully sanctioned the sentiment that 
there is but one true religion—and 
though in some outward observations 
there is a difference, yet all the pious, 
fearing God, &c. are but one in Christ 
—and expressed his hope of the com- 


ted in this sentiment. At various 
times, during the interview, he and 
the Friends were bathed in tears— 
taking them, oneaftér the other by the 
hand, saying, “these are my principles” 
—or, “I am one with you.” With 
much concern he mentioned the many 
probations and trials that surrounded 
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ing of that day, when ail would be uni. | a 




































him, and how little time the pressure 
of weighty concerns leit him, &c. ’ 
desired that if either of the Friene 
present, or any of their friends, went 
to Russia, they would go directly to. 
St. Petersburgh, as he would wish to” 
cultivate his acquaintance with us, and 
that he would do all in his power to 
promote their religious views. Alter 
an hour of private audience the Friends ~ 
took their leave--when, taking them — 
by the hand, the emperor said,‘ I part 
with you as a friend and brother, with © 
feelings that I shall never forget; thus — 
closed the memorable and interesting 
opportunity with the admirable and_ 
pious monarch. — & 
ile 
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